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Historically  the  Army  has  been  a  rather  conservative 
institutior. ,  but  it  is  chan^int*  ever,  if  at  tl.Ti'o  vr’rj  pain¬ 
fully,  along  with  a  much  larger  society  that  has  experienced 
dramatic  changes  during  the  past  10  years.  The  transition 
from  a  craft  Army  to  an  all- volunteer  one  has  resulted  in 
changes  in  the  composition  of  the  Army  population  and  in  the 
implicit  philosophies  and  policies  which  have  regulated  the 
Army  in  past  years. 

It  no  longer  suffices  to  say  **If  the  Army  wanted  you  to 
have  a  fas.lly,  it  would  have  issued  you  one*'  because  a  large 
nuxhc-r  cf  volur. te-ert.  huvc  fruclllei  tc.  .‘ore  ti.sy  r.-.'  tr 'g 

see  the  Any  as  a  way  to  improve  themselves.  As  a  conser.uenc?  , 
military  leaders  are  facing  new  or  greater  problems.  In 
acdition  to  the  increased  number  of  Junior  enlisted  personnel 
With  families  there  are  soldiers  married  to  soldiers,  sin-le 
parent  families  headed  both  by  males  and  females  and  a  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher  percentage  of  working  wives.  All  these  changer 


have  required  fflodificatlons  in  the  way  the  Amy  Family  Support 
programs  must  be  conducted  if  families  and  programs  are  to 
support  the  Army  mission.  What  changes  are  required?  What 
do  today's  commanders  think  about  the  Army  effort  to  help 
families? 


>  • 


INTRODUCTION 


Although  a  great  deal  has  been  written  In  recent  years 
about  the  lapact  of  the  Aray  upon  the  faally,  very  little »  If 
any*  written  study  has  been  conducted  on  the  impact  of  the 
family  on  the  Army  mission  or  feadiness*  Despite  the  lack 
of  study t  Job  and  family  interactions  within  the  Army,  as 
well  as  within  society  In  gener^,  are  having  dramatic  Influence 
which  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  The  purpos;;  of  t;;l3  study  is  to 
determine  the  degree  of  Impact  the  Army  family  has  on  readiness, 
evaluate  efforts  being  made  to  minimize  the  Impact  and  make 
recommendations  to  Improve  current  Army  Family  Support  Prorrem 
policy  and  enhance  readiness.  The  obvious  question  arises  as 
to  what  ey.tent  Improvements  can  be  made  and  still  maintain  a 
combat-ready  force  capable  of  accomplishing  the  primary  mission 
of  defending  the  nation.  Old  and  new  policies  must  be  evaluated 
as  to  their  effect  on  the  family,  and  conversely,  the  family’s 
a'clllpy  to  aflect,  positively  or  no,*stiv?Iy,  fyz;-  r-'-din-sa.  r-" 
while  an  effort  is  currently  being  made  to  articulate  a  workable 
philosophy  of  care  for  families,  the  Any  has  not  always  ac¬ 
knowledged  this  obligation.  Leaders  past  and  present  have 
recognized  that  families  have  an  important  Impact  on  the  Any's 
readiness,  but  historically,  for  some  unknown  reason,  only 
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pleceaeal  programs  have  evolved* 

An  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Mhite  Paper  In  19&3*  titled  The 
Army  Family,  acknowledges  the  need  for  the  Army  to  articulate 
a  philosophy  for  its  families*  The  paper  contends  that  current 
Army  leadership  recognizes  that  families  have  an  Important 
Impact  on  the  Army's  abi3J.ty  to  accomplish  its  mission  and 
that  the  family  life  of  members  of  the  Army,  once  a  private 
matter,  is  now  an  organizational  concern*^ 

HISTORICAL  VISA  OF  ARMY  and  FAMILY  HELATI0K3HIP 

Hlstorlc2Llly,  families  have  always  been  a  part  of  the 
Army*  However,  the  Army's  unwillingness  to  acknowledge  the 
critical  role  families  play  in  the  performance  of  its  miasion 
has  moved  from  studied  neglect,  through  ambivalent  8urjd  selective 
Inclusion  of  families  in  the  military  community,  to  a  sense 
that  the  development  of  a  family  philosophy  is  an  institutional 
imperative* 

In.  the  earliest  years  of  its  existence,  the  Army  avoided 
any  reference  to  family  issues  in  formal  regulations*  Families 
followed  their  sponsors  as  the  Army  moved  across  the  United 
States*  One  regulation  which  could  be  interpreted  as  recogni* 
tion  of  their  presence  concerned  the  status  of  "camp  followers" 
and  gave  regimental  or  post  commanders  complete  and  arbitrary 
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authority  over  all  civilians*  The  unwritten  professional 
code  at  the  time  was  that  officers  were  to  take  care  of  their 
own  while  the  assumption  was  that  enlisted  men  never  married. 

It  was  recognized  that  many  senior  non-commissioned  service 
members  did  marry.  In  this  recognition  lies  the  beginning 
of  the  4Hrmy  acknowledgement  of  an  implied  obligation  to  provide 
the  basics  of  life.  e.  g.,  shelter,  food  and  medical  care, 
fcventually  the  conditions  of  early  Army  family  life  led  to  a 
recognition  that  the  obligation  should  be  extended  to  officers’ 
families  as  well.  Sven  then  the  expression  of  concern  remained 
informal. 

Several  trends  were  evident  by  the  late  1300' s*  The  obli¬ 
gation  to  provide  for  basic  family  needs  received  formal  recog¬ 
nition  in  Army  regulations.  At  the  same  time,  the  Army  display¬ 
ed  a  tencency  to  specify  services  and  benefits  and  restrict 
eligibility  to  the  families  of  officers  and  senior  non-commission 
ed  officers.  The  early  20th  century  Army  considered  families 
of  enlisted  men  below  the  non-commi ssioned  rank  an  unwanted 
burden.  In  fact.  Army  regulations,  with  exceptions,  forbid 
the  peacetime  enlistment  or  reenllstment  of  men  with  wives  and 
minor  children  until  19^2»  Housing,  medical  care  in  Army  facil¬ 
ities,  ratlons-in-kind ,  and  other  associated  benefits  were  not 
formally  available  to  enlisted  families,  although:  the  Army  con¬ 
tinued  to  recognize  an  implied  responsibility  to  them  and  frec.uen 


over-extended  Its  limited  resources  to  meet  that  requirement* 
Prior  to  World  War  I  the  Army  was  small  enough  for  most 
benefits  to  be  in  kind*  After  World  war  I*  during  the  build-up 
for  World  war  II,  and  continuing  to  the  present,  the  practice 
of  authorizing  monetary  entitlements  in  lieu  of  goods  and 
services  in-kind  began  to  expand*  For  example,  today  more  than 
40  percent  of  active  duty  soldiers  live  in  the  civilian  community 
and  receive  Basic  Allowance  for  C^uarters. 


Snactnent  of  the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  in 
19^0  began  the  creation  of  a  new  civilian  Army.  The  dramatic 
Army  expansion  which  followed  the  United  States'  entry  into 
World  war  II  found  no  agency  dedicated  or  prepared  to  assist 
young  soldiers  and  their  families  experiencing  problems  of  ad¬ 
justment,  financial  straits,  wartime  separation  and  emotional 
burdens.  Previously,  the  Army  dealt  with  families  requiring 
emergency  support  informally  utilizing  post  funds,  cooperation 
with  local  charitable  organizations,  and  referrals  to  the 
Am-i-iccn  Red  Cross.  The  A.T.-'.rlC3n  F.s-d  Cross  expanded  its 
operations  but  resources  were  not  enough  to  meet  growing  needs 
for  assistance.  This  generated  a  need  for  Army  families  to  have 
an  agency  of  their  own  to  which  they  could  turn  without  resort¬ 


ing  to  public  charity  or  welfare*  The  Secretary  of  .var  directed 
the  organization  of  Army  Emergency  Rellef(ASF)  on  5  February 
1942  as  a  private,  nonprofit  organization,  the  express  purpose 


of  which  was  to  collect  and  administer  funds  to  relieve  distress 
among  Army  members  and  their  families.  **Xhe  Army  Takes  Care  Of 
Its  Own*  was  adopted  as  the  AER  slogan.  ASR  and  Red  Cross 
activities  were  closely  coordinated  to  prevent  duplication  of 
effort.  A£R  also  maintained  close  contact  and  cooperation  with 
federal,  state,  county,  municipal  and  private  agencies  to  effec¬ 
tively  utilize  all  resources  to  relieve  distress  among  soldiers 
and  their  family  members.  After  World  War  II,  it  was  ceteririned 
that  A2K  should  continue  as  a  private,  nonprofit,  oi  f  oul  zati  o'.. 

The  creation  of  ASR  is  a  typical  example  of  the  early 
Army's  "ad  hoc"  approach  to  dealing  with  families.  Services 
and  benefits  as  we  know  them  today  came  Into  existence  piece¬ 
meal  and  evolved  Individually .  Therefore,  housing  and  retions- 
In-isind  fell  under  the  prei-ogatlve  of  the  old  Quartermaster 
Corps;  health  ter.efits  wei-e  administered  by  the  Surgeon  General; 
and  the  management  of  ASR  programs  grew  into  another  bureaucracy 
Post  **orlc  war  II  and  the  Korean  Aar  perloc  sow  e  continuation 
of  this  trend. 

The  maintenance  of  a  large  standing  peacetime  Army  during 
the  pest  Korean  War  perloc  made  it  unacceptable  for  the  Army  to 
revert  to  the  pre-World  War  II  practice  of  discouraging  enlist¬ 
ment  of  married  personnel.  As  a  result  of  this  policy  change, 
family  members  outnumbered  active  duty  service  members  by  I960. 
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This  large  military  family  population  led  to  the  first  official 
attempt  to  create  an  umbrella  orgenl ration  for  family  services. 
The  organization  was  The  Army  Community  Service.  Creation  of 
the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
(CHAMPUS)  In  1966  to  ensure  “adequate"  medical  care  for  military 
families  stationed  at  locations  away  from  military  treatment 
facilities  was  a  big  step  toward  direct,  planned,  formalized 
action  for  family  support. 

Iho  ora  of  the  ell- volunteer  force  re'-.uiroc  Arm^v  ler^d  is  t:> 
look  at  military  personnel  policies  from  a  different  perspective, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  enlisted  ranks.  The  gro.-.th  of 
young  enlistee  families  required  the  Army  to  be  more  attentive 
to  support  for  all  families. ‘ 

The  active  Army  today  consists  of  approximately  177,000 
soloiersj  more  than  107«C00  officers  and  669*000  plus  enlistee. 
The  enlistee  corps  is  young,  more  than  2A0,000  are  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  23;  only  17,000  of  the  officers  are  that  young. 
aOI'c  tiion  505,  of  the  ectiv-  cut-^  sold: -c.-:  s  ars  .t. err  .  Th.^rc 

aie  more  than  1,136,000  family  members;  almost  652,000  are 
children;  more  than  409*000  are  spouses;  ar4d  the  other  72,000 
are  dependent  parents,  etc.^  It  is  impossltle  to  predict 
specific  family  needs  from  these  aggregate  numbers  because 
each  family  will  more  than  likely  have  needs  unique  to  that 
fausily  only.  For  example,  almost  25j6  of  active  duty  Army  spouses 
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speak  English  as  a  second  language.  The  difficulties  these 
families  encounter  dictate  a  special  consideration  Army  leaders 
must  make  in  determining  what  support  to  provide. 


STRENGTHS  AKT  aEAKKSSSES  OF  THE  MODERN  EAY  FAMILY  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 


A  complimentary  effort  has  and  is  still  being  made  tc  build 
the  Army  Support  Program  around  what  selected  family  memtc-rB 
say  Army  families  need.  The  U.  S.  Army  Community  and  Family 
Support  Center(U3AF3C )  was  estf.tlished  as  a  Department  of  the 
Army  lielc  agency  to  ”help  commanders  make  life  better  for  the 
Army  la;;.ily**.  Probably  the  most  difficult  problem  of  all  is 
to  create  a  meaningful  program  and  stay  within  current  bucgetar:- 
anc  personnel  constraints. 

As  a  result  of  Army  Family  Symposia  conducted  in  19r0, 

19^1  and  1962,  Army  family  representatives  said  the  mc.n  im- 
pcrtant  family  needs  were; 

.  Empicymer.t  assistance  -  a  referral  service  wnich  r.-^pcnis 
to  the  specific  needs  of  th^  Army  family. 

•  An  educational  mocel  -  establishment  of  minimum 
stancai?ds  of  acceptable  education  for  children. 

.  Health  cari  -  better  medical  and  dental  cere. 

.  Volunteer  recognition  -  documentation  of  professional 
development  acCjUlred  as  a  volunteei’. 

•  Expancoc  transportation  -  inclusion  of  off-post  families. 


•  Improved  you'th  ftctivl'tiea  ->  s'tronger  emphasis  on  youth 
orientation  programs* 

•  Improved  quarters  termination  procedures  -  a  revision 
of  cleaning/clearing  policies  and  a  more  standardised 
system. 

•  Improved  support  of  child  care  facilities  and  extended 
hours  of  operation, 

•  Recognition  of  and  sensitivity  to  Individuality  of 
fa.Qlly  aemcers  (particularly  spouses'  role), 

•  Centralization  of  activities  which  support  family 
programs. 

Publication  of  these  needs  in  official  Army  publications. 
Army  Family  Action  Plan  I  and  II  in  January  19SA  and  Kay  1965 
respc'Ctl vsly,  has  had  varying  Impact  on  service  members  and 
their  families.  Depending  upon  individual  service  member  and 
family  needs,  opinions  vary  as  to  the  amount,  if  any,  progress 
has  been  made.  Those  who  received  and  read  updated  publica¬ 
tion."  or  wv-o  have  benefited  directly  from  now  pro^ran  ir.itip- 
tives  and  policy  changes,  know  that  a  great  deal  of  work  Is 
being  co.ne  to  make  the  noted  needs  a  reality.  Others  whose 
needs  are  different  and  for  whatever  reason  have  not  bee.n  kept 
informed  are  disillusioned  and  even  bitter  over  what  they  feel 
have  been  unfulfilled  promises  of  support.  Poor  information 
flow  can  be  attributed  as  the  culprit  in  the  latter  situation. 
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Far  too  many  I'axilles  Just  do  not  know  what  progress  la  being 
made  or  what  problems  are  being  encountered. 

Commanders  welcome  the  USACFSC  plan  for  assistance.  They 
have  known  for  some  time  that  they  had  neither  the  resources 
nor  the  technical  expertise  to  cope  with  the  increasing  need 
to  provide  the  required  and  expected  family  support.  The  smart 
commander  knoi^s  that  soldiers  who  are  preoccupied  with  family 
problems  do  not  respond  to  training  and  therefore  do  not  contri¬ 
bute  to  unit  readiness  as  required. 

For  many  commanders  there  remains  the  question  -  **«»hat 
specific  assistance  can  I  realistically  expect  from  I’SACfoC?* 
ihus  far  visible  support  has  been  alow  in  coming.  At  unit 
level*  brigade  and  below,  most  family  programs  are  almost 
totally  dependent  upon  volunteers  or  **out  of  hide**  assets. 
Resourcing  a  good,  efficient  and  consistent  family  program  Is 
a  major  ml3_-ion.  The  increasing,  number  of  working  wives  (Fig.  1 
has  had  a  dramatic  negative  Impact  on  volunteer  progrem°,^^ 

FIGURE  1 

PERCENTAGE  Cr  3PCU3io  CURRENTLY  WORKING 


CFFIC2R 

SXLIGTi 

Not  Working 

57% 

55  f. 

Working  Full-time 

50% 

55% 

Working  Part-time 

12% 

12% 

This  increase  in  the  nunber  of  military  spouses  who  work 
outside  the  home  directly  affects  the  spouses'  ability  to 
become  involved  in  social  and  volunteer  activities.  Commanders 
must  be  alert  to  the  stress  placed  on  the  military  family  with 
a  working  spouse  and  consider  this  when  planning  social  and 
volunteer  programs.  Many  spouses  simply  do  not  want  to  be 
counted  on  as  an  "always  available  volunteer"  resource. 

Many  commanders  have  chosen  not  to  wait  for  help  from 
U:iACr3C  or  anyone  else  and  have  decided  to  create  exc'  j.lent 
feunily  support  programs  despite  the  time,  money  and  volunteer 
constraints.  These  commanders  recognize  the  importance  of  a 
good  program  and  the  contributions  It  can  make  to  the  readiness 
of  their  units. 

A  recent  study  of  the  "Sxcellence  In  The  Combat  Arms"  by- 
three  Army  officers  st  the  Naval  Post  Graduate  School  revealed 
the  fcllowlngj 

"The  family  support  program  in  the  excellent 
battalions  Impressed  us.  iwe  found  that  this 
rrc.'TiJT;  ic-ceives  top  priority  Ir.  these  units. 

It's  not  a  half-baked  progra.ii  with  a  smaJl 
percentage  of  the  wives  in  the  battalion 
attending.  Instead  it's  an  important  event 
in  the  course  of  the  battalion's  life.  Most 
of  the  battalions  conduct  monthly  meetings 
with  a  large  percentage  of  the  wives  attend¬ 
ing.  They  employ  speakers  from  the  various 
Army  services  available  and  even  from  the 
local  community.  The  battalions  provide 
baby  sitting,  service  and  translators.  The 
commanders  show  their  interest  by  attending 
at  least  every  other  month.  As  we  said 
earlier*  actions  express  commanders' 
priorities  and  their  attendance  at  the 
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aieetin^s  Id  no  exception* 

Make  no  mistake,  these  meetings  are 
not  social  calls*  Instead  the  wives  conduct 
business  with  specific  agendas. 

But  how  did  the  battalions  get  their 
programs  into  such  good  shape?  We  found 
the  aftermath  of  Grenada  is  partially 
responsible*  Those  units  that  deployed  had 
problems*  Many  of  the  wives  had  no  idea 
where  their  husbands  were  initially*  had  no 
money  for  weeks,  and  didn't  knew  where  to 
turn.  As  one  XO  told  us,  "We  Just  weren't 
ready  for  Grenada  from  the  faiHily  aspect." 

So  for  the  Ft*  Brarg  battalions,  turning 
this  program  around  received  top  priority. 

And  the  Grenada  stoi'ias  have  spread  to 
othix*  posts  like  wildfire*  People  on  other 
posts  told  about  the  problems  the  families 
had  during  Grenada.  The  Grenada  experience 
certainly  had  something  to  do  with  the  out¬ 
standing  shape  the  family  support  programs 
are  in. 

But  oe  found  that  Grenada  Is  not  the 
whole  story*  The  battalions  work  at  making 
this  program  what  it  is*  They  mail  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  meetings  to  the  wives*  They 
don't  give  fliers  to  the  soldiers  for  them 
to  place  in  file  13*  The  units  mail  Infor- 
ontion  packets  to  the  wives  before  a  major 
off  post  deployment.  Ccnsenuently  the 
wives  know  when  the  battalion  is  going  to 
the  field,  who  to  call  if  a  problem,  arises, 
and  when  the  soldiers  will  return.  As  one 
said,  "I've  alw&ya  felt  this  battalion 
cared  about  my  family.  I  can  soldier  better 
knowing  they  are  taken  care  of  when  I’m  in 
the  field."  Soldiers  are  given  incentives 
to  attend  with  their  wives;  for  example,  a 
half  day  off.  Another  battalion  CSK  does 
it  a  different  way:  "I  make  it  mandatory 
for  the  wives  to  attend  the  first  meeting 
when  they  arrive  in  the  battalion.  They 
like  it  30  much  they  keep  coming  back." 

And  it  doesn't  stop  with  Just  meet¬ 
ings.  The  excellent  battalions  go  out  of 
their  way  to  Involve  the  families,  from 
organization  day  to  Halloween  parties  for 


the  children*  In  another  case  we  witnessed 
an  armor  battalion  which  brought  the  wives 
out  to  see  tank  gunnery*  This  battalion 
tries  to  show  the  wives  as  much  training 
as  possible.  The  chain  of  command  doesn't 
think  up  all  of  the  reasons  why  they  can't 
bring  the  families  out  to  the  range(for 
example  it's  unsafe  or  we  can't  get  trans- 
portatloa)*  but  Instead  they  make  it  happen* 

The  result?  As  one  CSM  put  It,  “if  the 
wives  know  what  you're  doing,  or  trying  to 
do,  they'll  support  you.“  we  heard  stories 
of  the  wives  coming  in  and  decorating  the 
barracks  and  providing  all  sorts  of  goodies, 
from  fried  chicken  to  cakes  and  cookies, 
wh-nover  ths  xsn  com*?  beck  from  the  field* 

The  family  proc^cm  plays  a  big  part  in  the 
battalion's  story  of  success*  For  the 
excellent  battalions,  the  family  is  a 
combat  multiplier,  not  a  nuisance. “5 

with  no  intent  to  belittle  the  sincere  efforts  of  those 
who  made  the  above  proc-raius  work,  some  would  disagree  with  th? 
methods  and  long  term  benefits.  Can  commanders  or  Command 
Sergeants  i»iajor  make  it  mandatory  for  wives  to  attend  meetinr:,? 
Obviously  the  programs  described  re:iulre  extensive-  volunteer 
effort,  time  and  soldiers  to  help  coordinate  the  program.  Kov. 
many  commanders  have  the  luxury  of  those  resources?  In  fact 
one  commander  said  "the  majority  of  success  stories  from  one 
installation  were  driven  by  battalion  commanders ‘ and  company 
commanders'  wives  <»ho  were  under  intense  pressure  to  make  it 
work.  Pressure  to  make  it  happen  came  from  higher  hesido.uarters." 
He  suggested  a  need  for  a  "team  effort". 

^without  ouestlon  the  major  concern  among  soldiers  and 
their  families  today  is  the  impact  budget  constraints  will 
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have  on  all  Army  programs,  especially  family  support  programs. 

The  snap  of  the  Gramm- Phidm an  whip  was  heard  In  December 
1985  and  with  each  passing  week  an  increasing  number  of  soldiers 
and  family  members  feel  the  sting. 

Cost  of  living  adjustments  have  been  delayed  and  apparently 
will  be  eliminated  for  this  year  end  probably  next. 

Veterans  Administration  loans  began  to  dry  up,  making  it 
difficult  for  active  duty  members  to  get  out  from  under  high 
Interest  mortgages  or  to  reuse  loan  benefits  when  they  mov'-  to 
new  assignments.  Only  with  emergency  legislation  have  provision 
been  made  for  funds  to  last  through  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

G1  Elll  education  benefits  are  being  cut  by  8.7  percent  and 
veterans  death  benefits  v/111  drop  by  10  percent. 

The  Army  is  promoting  only  about  half  as  many  people  as  It 
had  planned  to,  and  It  has  authorized  up  to  30,000  soldiers  to 
leave  service  early  -  all  because  of  the  Intense  pressure  on  the 
buf  get, 

Consl deration  has  been  given  to  reducing  new  assignments 
this  year  because  the  Army  may  not  have  travel  money. 

Many  family  members  likely  will  be  affected  by  civilian 
hiring  freezes  imposed.  This,  in  turn,  will  put  a  greater 
workload  on  service  members  and  civilian  workers  who  still 
must  carry  out  the  missions  of  their  commands  but  with  fewer 
personnel. 


Impaxit  al£  money  for  school  districts  that  educate  children 
of  Army  families  who  live  off  post  Is  on  the  chopping  block*  and 
school  administrators  are  warning  of  closures  If  the  ax  falls* 
While  such  cuts  have  been  proposed  and  defeated  before*  future 
budget  pressures  make  passage  more  likely. 

Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  Indicated  in  a  recent 
Interview  that  fiscal  pressure  also  was  behind  the  decision  not 
to  recommend  any  significant  military  benefit  Improvements  In 
the  fiscal  19v7  budget  presented  to  Congress*  He  also  itdlcatc-d 
that  those  same  pressures  make  for  an  uphill  battle  to  get  a 
A  percent  military  pay  raise  In  October  1986, 

Some  In  Washington  who  understand  Gramm-Rucman  remind  us 
that  this  year,  and  this  year  only*  military  personnel  accounts 
are  afforded  special  protection*  Starting  fiscal  year  1987*  the 
drive  to  whittle  down  the  budget  deficit  from  i^cCO  billion  to 
zero  by  1991  gets  rougher* 

That  should  give  many  Army  fairillles  reason  to  pause.  If 
recent  developments  are  the  consequenceE  of  rTra.T.rr.-Ructr.&r.  when 
special  protection  Is  afforded  them,  what  will  four  more  unpro¬ 
tected  years  do  to  the  ranks  of  active  duty,  retirees  and  other 
veterans? 

The  most  troublesome  aspect  of  Gramm- Rudm an,  presently 
under  attack  In  the  courts,  Is  that  nobody  really  knows  wh'jt 
the  future  holds. 
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President  Reagan  was  asked  during  a  nationally  televised 
press  conference  February  11,  1966  If  he  knew  VA  was  running 
out  of  money  to  provide  home  loans  for  250,000  eligible  veterans 
He  responded  that  the  administration  does  not  want  to  take  away 
any  veterans’  benefits.  But  he  then  conceded,  "l  Just  have  to 
tell  you  that  with  everything  that's  going  on  right  no'-.,  I 
couldn't  answer  you  about  the  situation  of  the  housing  loans 
for  veterans.**  Many  Army  families  sat  in  front  of  their  tele- 
visions  anc  cringed  wondering,  if  anyone  rt-alli'  cmo::  '-i.-rt  Vr-'-ir 
welfare. 

Based  upon  this  capsule  illustration  of  the  current  budget 
situation,  indications  are  that  the  budget  w',ii  pet  talancc-d, 
soldiers  and  their  families  will  get  hurt  and  nobody  will  be 
blamed. 

Responsible  political  leaders  cenriot  dodge  their  respom-i- 
blllty  for  producing  a  rational  budget  piece-by-plece  for  too 
long,  without  affecting  more  important  goals. 

Helicopteis,  tar-ks  and  rifles  do  not  work  without  pecrlc. 
Top  notch  people  are  necessary  for  them  to  work  well.  Current 
budgr-t  balancing  policies  will  make  the  acquisition  of  top  notch 
soldiers  increasingly  difficult. 

It  seems  that  there  are  more  responsible  ways  to  balance 

the  budget  Without  turning  the  screws  on  soldiers  and  their 

families  who  have  made  such  tremendous  sacrifices  to  serve  the 
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While  this  approach  will  make  it  even  more  difficult  for 
commanders  to  "make  life  better  for  his  Army  families",  there 
are  other  important  considerations* 

Gramm-Rudman  portends  to  tear  away  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
Army  Family  Support  Program  and  will  make  it  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  provide  for  those  family  needs  expressed 
in  the  i960,  1961  and  1982  Family  Symposia*  Recruiting,  reten¬ 
tion  and  readiness  could  then  become  virtual  impossible  missions* 
ftorale  of  the  force  is  another  Important  concein*  Kany 
soldiers  and  family  members  have  placed  a  great  deal  of  faith  In 
their  leadership  to  follow  through  on  promises  to  meet  agreed 
upon  needs.  Others  have  seen  and  benefited  from  this  progress 
resulting  in  improved  family  programs  and  anxiously  await  even 
more  improvements*  It  may  be  devastating  for  many  of  them  to 
learn  that  not  only  may  Improvements  be  slower,  but  some  planne'’ 
programs  may  have  to  be  cancelled. 
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In  December  1985  a  survey  (Appendix  1)  was  administered  to 
166  former  commanders  in  the  U.  S*  Army  War  College  Class  of 
1986*  The  very  basic  survey  format  was  Intended  to  determine 
how  this  group  of  senior  officers  felt  about  the  Army  Family 
Support  Program  end,  more  precisely,  the  Impact,  in  their 


opinion*  of  the  family  on  the  readiness  of  their  past  eoBaands. 

Of  the  135(dOJS>)  respondents*  133(93^}  had  Just  completed 
battalion  comoand  and  2{1»5%)  had  been  brigade  commanders*  Ko&t 
of  the  group(47«4)l)  had  commanded  Combat  Arms  units  and  the 
majority  of  the  eoaniand  assignments  had  been  in  C0NUS(55«6^) 
with  Curope(33«6^)  a  distant  second* 

A  larf'e  majority  of  the  group(6l*5?(}  had  served  more  th&n 
24  months  in  their  last  command  assirnment  and  most(55*6^)  had 
completed  their  last  command  assignment  In  1935-*  Most  (90*4^) 
of  the  officers  were  married  and  accompanied  by  their  family 
during  their  command  tour*  Most  of  the  offlcers(84.4^)  and 
enlisted  sclcieraC 50^}  they  commanded  Mere  married  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  their  families* 

In  response  to  questions  on  methods  to  improve  infcrmati or: 
flow  tc  fanilies  the  group  was  almost  evenly  split  between  the 
spouse  «hair:  of  concern (33*1^)  and  family  brierings(3C*l^)  as 
the  *ay8  they  found  most  effective*  Direct  mailing  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  home  was  a  not  too  distant  third  choice  at  21*Bf. 
An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  respond en ts ( A7,8^)  agreed 
that  soldier  sponsors*  officer  and  enlisted,  arc  the  least 
effective  means  of  passing  Information  to  families* 

even  though  the  command  team  training  program  began  in 
1983  the  survey  rev-eled  that  51.9^  of  the  officers  and  57*8^ 
of  their  spouses  received  no  Army  sponsored  training  on  the 
family  support  program  prior  to  the  assumption  of  command* 
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Most  (45.7/C)  of  the  group  chose  to  conduct  unit  family 
activities  once  per  quarter  to  enhance  cohesion.  They  believed 
adequate  installation  support  was  available  and  believed  they 
worked  for  superiors  who  actively  supported  family  programs. 

While  more  than  50%  of  the  group  believed  they  were  pro¬ 
vided  adequate  resources  to  conduct  an  adequate  unit  level 
family  prcgram,  more  tham  30%  indicated  a  lack  of  resource 
support.  Almost  18%  had  no  opinion.  One  respondent  said  that 
he  '*hac  the  resources  but  only  through  volunteers  end  a  con¬ 
scious  decision  to  take  them  out  of  hide.  No  dedicated  Army 
support  was  authorized  in  the  battalion.  In  fact,  additional 
duty  type  soldier  diversion  for  NSO,  family  care  packets  and 
other  similar  regulatory  requirements  was  considerable.** 
while  it  was  a  minority  view,  more  than  4o%  of  those 
responding  thought  spouse  abuse  w&s  a  problem  during  their 
command  assignment  and  almost  30%  thought  child  abuse  was 
also  a  problem. 

Junior  oflicers  and  t-veir  spouso.,  v.f'i-f-  so-r.  a.-  cotlvt 
supporters  of  unit  family  programs  by  69.7%  of  the  respondents. 
Only  kk%  felt  they  had  active  support  from  their  non-commissioned 
officers  and  their  spouses.  One  r=spondent  commented  ''involve¬ 
ment  and  Interest  in  unit  activities  and  volunteer  services  is 
mostly  limited  to  the  spouses  of  senlor( field  grade)  officers 
and  NCOS.  The  wives  of  E-4s  and  below  are  very  interested  in 
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unit  activities  generally,  but  there  is  an  interest  gap  at  the 
middle  NC0(£5-57)  levels.  Because  the  senior  spouses  are  spread 
too  thin,  many  of  the  Junior  enlisted  wives  do  not  receive  the 
attentlon  they  deserve*  Unless  the  situation  changes  somehow, 
volunteerlsm  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  when  our  wives  leave 
the  service.** 

Kore  than  16ft  of  the  group  believed  that  available  family 
support  programs  met  the  expectations  of  the  fanllies  in  their 
coxmanc  and  a  strong  majority ( 66.9^)  indicated  available  programs 
enhanced  the  readiness  of  their  command. 

More  than  30fb  of  the  group  thought  that  their  spouses 
spent  an  Inordinate  amount  of  time  coordinating  family  program 
activities  and  said  they  felt  obligated  to  use  their  personal 
funds  tc  support  unit  family  programs* 

Treinlng  on  family  prcgrans  was  another  on  which  the 

rroup  strongly  agreed.  Most  (SO^)  thought  that  Junior  officer 
training  was  lnade:;uate  and  85%  indicated  training  for  Junior 
officer  spouses  was  subotanderd .  Virtually  the  same  oplnlcrc 
held  true  for  NCO  training.  Almost  80%  considered  NCO  training 
to  be  below  par  and  Q2f.  considered  training  for  NCO  spouses  as 
less  than  adequate. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Important  role  the  Army  family  plays  In  enhancing  the 
readiness  of  Army  units  is  recognized  and  understood  by  virtually 


all  thosa  In  leadership  positions  today*  As  a  result,  a  great 
deal  of  work  has  and  still  is  being  done  to  ensure  faailj  needs 
are  known  and  prograas  initiated  to  resolve  problems  related  to 
providing  for  those  needs*  The  work  to  date  has  been  very 
encouraging*  Those  conaanders  responsible  for  taking  care  of 
families  are  appreciative  of  the  support  because  it  not  only 
iaproves  fasily  quality  of  life,  it  also  improves  the  readiness 
of  their  units* 

Ur.:ortunately  a  storm  appes-rs  to  bo  rj.therln~  ovjr  the 
horizon*  The  storm  is  called  Gramm  •Rudmar.  and  no  one  has  been 
able  to  predict  how  severe  its  impact  will  be  once  it  arrives 
in  full  force*  Actions  au?e  currently  underway  to  prepare 
everyone  for  the  worst  of  all  possibilities.  At  best  it  seems 
that  budget  constraints  caused  by  Gramm-Rudman  will  cause 
current  progress  to  be  slowed  and  may  even  cause  cancellation 
of  some  programs*  The  end  result  may  very  well  be  an  increased 
dependence  cn  volunteer! am  and  **out  of  hide  resources'*  to  keep 
ra;.';lly  suptert  prcrrcr.s  moving  In  a  positive  dlrrct\or;*  'Tclthf 
of  these  is  a  popular  choice* 

The  bottom  line  Is  that  there  Is  a  need  for  progress  to 
continue*  Responsible  leaders  must  fight  for  money  and  other 
resources  to  keep  family  pxograms  afloat*  tfthile  it  may  be 
difficult  when  cenfronted  with  the  choice  of  new  equipment  or 
families,  the  key  is  to  accept  the  fact  that  neither  can 
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be  totally  neglected.  Soldiers  free  of  unnecessary  concern 
for  the  health,  security  and  safety  of  their  families  are  the 
most  efficient  operators  of  Army  ec^ulpment  and,  therefore,  con» 
tribute  as  required  to  the  readiness  of  the  organisation* 

REC0MM2NLATI0N3 

A  great  deal  of  work  remains  to  be  done  in  order  tc  really 
determine  the  degree  to  which  soldiers'  family  environments 
Impact  upon  their  ability  to  do  their  Job*  The  fact  that  there 
is  an  Impact  Is  no  longer  questionable*  Studies  such  as  this 
one  only  scratch  the  surface  In  determining  the  degree  of  impact 
on  total  Army  readiness* 

In  an  effort  to  focus  the  direction  of  future  policy  and 
study  the  following  recommendations  are  made; 

•  Conduct  Army  sponsored  study  of  the  problem  which  makes 
the  time  and  resource  available  to  do  a  thorough  Job* 

•  Make  Army  Family  Support  Programs  a  priority  considera¬ 
tion  In  future  budget  eonsiceratlons. 

•  Include  Army  spouses  in.  the  future  study  of  family 
support  programs  with  particular'  emphasis  on  commanders* 
wives* 

•  Provide  necessary  money  and  personnel  support  for 
commanders  at  battalion  level  to  conduct  programs* 


•  Increase  junior  officer  and  NCO  education  on  family 
support  profrraiEs  In  basic  courses. 

«  Make  It  mandatory  for  commanders  to  participate  In 

command  team  training  prior  to  the  assumption  of  command. 

«  Make  travel  funds  available  for  commanders'  spouses  to 
participate  In  command  team  training.  For  those  who 
cannot  participate,  mall  training  materials  to  them. 

•  Improve  the  Information  flow  regarding  the  status  of 
family  programs  by  mailing  or  having  information  hanc 
carried  to  family  homes  on  and  off  post. 

.  Make  funds  available  to  pay  for  selected  heretofore 
volunteer  services. 

.  Initiate  a  command  team  training  program  for  battalion 
sergeants  major  and  their  spouses. 

Reco-i^meriaations  for  a  commitment  of  additional  money  and 
personnel  to  the  family  support  program  may  appear  to  be  a 
dichotomy  In  light  cf  the  anticipated  budget  constraints  the 
Gramm- Rud. man  legislation  nay  impose  oii  triO  total  Army  Vod-'ct. 

If  budget  considerations  do  require  cutbacks  In  family  support 
programs,  careful  management  of  available  resources  must  pre¬ 
clude  terminal  decay  of  the  program  and  concurrent  depreciation 
of  Army  readiness. 
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APPENDIX 

1 

Family  Power 

-  Its  Impact 

on  Unit  Readiness 

What  level  was  your  most 

recent  command? 

frequency 

percent 

Battalion . 

1  •  a  ■ 

133 

98.5 

Brigade . 

1  a  «  • 

2 

1.5 

135 

What  type  O'f  command  did 

you 

have  during 

your 

most  recent  command  tour 

■frequency 

percent 

. . 

64 

47.4 

Combat  Sup . 

a  a  a 

a  a  a  a 

32 

23.7 

Combat  Serv  Sup.......... 

a  a  a 

a  a  a  a 

27 

20.0 

Training. . 

a  a  a 

a  a  a  a 

11 

B.  1 

Recruiting . 

a  a  a 

a  a  a  a 

1 

0.7 

Other . . . . . 

a  a  a 

a  a  a  a 

0 

135 

0.0 

Where  did  you  last  command"' 

■frequency 

percent 

rfiNi  !^. . . 

.  75 

55.6 

Korea. ................... 

a  a  a  a  1 

4 

3.0 

Europe . 

■  a  a  • 

a  a  a  a  < 

4B 

35.6 

nthpr . - . . 

.  B 

5.* 
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How  many  complete  months 

O'f 

duty  did  you 

have 

in  your  last 

command  ■■ 

frequency 

percent 

1-6  Mo . 

0 

U ,  (■) 

7-12  Mo . 

1 

0.7 

13-18  Mo . 

a  a  a 

4 

3.0 

19-24  Mo . 

47 

34.8 

over  24  Mo . 

a  a  a 

83 

61.5 

Family  Power  -  Its  Impact  on  Unit  Readiness 


In  what  calendar  year  did  you  complete  your  last  command^ 


■frequency 


percent 


1981  or  earlier 

1982  . 

1983  . 

1984  . 

1985  . 


In  your  opinion,  which  of  the  phrases  below  best  describes  the  ■family 
situation  of  a  majority  of  the  officers  in  your  last  command'^ 


frequency  percent 


Married  Accom. . . . . 
Married  Not  Accom. 
Not  Married . 


In  your  opinion,  which  of  the  phrases  below  best  describes  the  family 
situation  of  a  majority  of  the  enlisted  members  in  your  last  comrepd* 


frequency 


per-cent 


Married  %  Accom . 

Married  %  Not  Accom. 
Not  Married . 


Which  of  the  phrases  below  best  describes  your  family  situation  aurino  the 
majority  of  your  last  command"' 


frequency  percent 


Married  !/  Accom . 

Married  !■  Not  Accom. 

Not  Married. ........ 


Family  Power  -  Its  Impact  on  Unit  Readiness 


9.  On  an  average*  how  o-ften  during  your  command  did  your  unit  conduct  over 
night  deployments  away  'from  garrison? 

■frequency  percent 


At  least  once  a  week . . . . .  10  7.4 

Less  than  once  a  wk*  at  least  once  a  mo .  55  40.7 

Less  than  once  a  mo*  at  least  once  a  grtr .  42  31.1 

Less  once  a  qrtr,  at  least  once  every  6  Mo....  9  6.7 

Less  once  every  six  Mo,  at  least  once  a  Yr....  5  3.7 

No  deployments  away  from  Garrison .  14  10.4 
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10.  Hew  long  on  an  average  were  overnight  deployments*’ 

frequency  pe^'cent 


One  night . 2  1.5 

Two  to  three  nights . 40  29.6 

Four  to  five  nights .  39  26.9 

Six  or  more  nights .  40  29.6 

No  deployments  away  from  Garrison .  13  9.6 
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II.  Which  method  ha'.-e  you  found  to  be  the  most  effective  in  getting  mfo^mat i or 
to  family  membe»'s*' 

frequency  percent 


Soldier  Sponsors...... .  17  12.6 

Unit  Newsletters  mailed  home.... .  29  21.6 

Spouse  chain  of  concern . . . 44  33.1 

family  Sriefings .  40  30.1 

Other .  3  2.3 
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12.  Which  method  have  you  found  to  be  the  second  most  effective  in  getting 
information  to  family  members'’ 

frequency  percent 


Soldier  Sponsors .  13  9.7 

Unit  Newsletters  mailed  home .  29  21.6 

Spouse  chain  of  concern .  40  29.9 

family  Sriefings . 50  37,3 


Family  Power  -  Its  Impact  on  Unit  Readiness 


13.  Which  method  have  you  -found  to  be  the  least  e-ffective  in  gettins 
in-formation  to  family  members? 


frequency 


percent 


Soldier  Sponsors . . 

Unit  Newsletters  mailed  home. 

Spouse  chain  of  concern . 

family  Briefings . . . 

Other . 


14.  When  did  you  receive  Army  sponsored  training  on  the  Army  Family  Suppo^'t 
Propram*’ 


frequency 


percent 


Prior  to  last  command.. 
During  last  command.... 
Both  be-fore  and  during. 
Received  no  training.., 


15.  When  did  your  Scouse  receive  Army  sponsored  training  on  the  Arm,  Fam;l; 
Program" 


frequency 


oerce’"  t 


Prior  to  last  command. . 
During  last  command.... 
Both  before  and  during. 
Received  no  training... 
Does  not  aop ly. . . 


16.  How  often  were  organired  family  activities  conducted  within  your  unit" 


frequency- 


percent 


At  least  once  a  week . 

Less  than  once  a  wk,  at  least  once  a  mo . 

Less  than  once  a  moy  at  least  once  a  qrtr . 

Less  once  a  qrtr,  at  least  once  every  6  Mo.... 
Less  once  every  sir  Mo,  at  least  once  a  Yr.... 
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"Tv 


Family  Power  -  Its  Impact  on  Unit  Readiness 


17.  On  averagei  what  percentage  o-f  youn  unit  was  unable  to  participate  in 
extended  training  exercises  due  to  'family  problems? 


frequency 

percent 

Less 

than  17. . 

45.9 

r/L  - 

40.7 

67.  - 

107. . 

3.7 

More 

Does 

than  107. . 

.  0 

0.0 

not  apply . 

9.6 

135 

18.  Adequate  Installation  Family  Support  Programs  were  available  during  my 
last  command  tour. 

frequency  percent 


Strongly  agree . 21  15,7 

Agree...,, . 73  5^.5 

Neither  agree  nor  Disagree..... .  11  B.2 

Disagree . 25  15.7 

Strongly  Disagree. . . . 4  3.0 
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19.  My  supsf'iors  during  my  last  command  assignment  ACTIVELV  supported  family 
programs. 

frequency  percent 


Strongly  agree .  49  36.3 

Agree . 57  42.2 

Neither  agree  nor  Disagree .  IS  13.3 

Disagree . 10  7.6 

Strongly  Disagree. . . 1  0.7 
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20.  I  was  provided  adequate  resources  to  conduct  a  productive  unit  level 
family  program. 

frequency  percent 


Strongly  agree . 15  11.1 

Agree .  55  40.7 

Neither  agree  nor  Disagree .  24  17.8 

Disagree . 37  27.4 

Strongly  Disagree . 4  3.0 
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Family  Power  -  Its  Impact  on  Unit  Readiness 


25.  Family  Support  Programs  met  the  expectations  o-f  the  majority  o-f  the 
Families  in  my  last  command. 

Frequency  percent 


Strongly  agree . 4  3.0 

Agree . 56  43.3 

Neither  agree  nor  Disagree .  44  32.6 

Disagree . 25  16.7 

Strongly  Disagree .  3  2.2 
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26.  Available  Family  Support  Programs  enhanced  the  readiness  oF  my  command. 

Frequency  percent 


Strongly  agree . . . 19  14.3 

Agree . 70  52.6 

Neither  agree  nor  Disagree . . .  30  22.6 

Disagree . 12  9.0 

Strongly  Disagree .  2  1.5 
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27.  My  sDOuse  spe'^t  an  inordinnate  amounnt  oF  time  coordinating  Family  prog"'? 
activities. 

Freouency  percent 


Strongly  agree . 13  ^.7 

Agree . 26  20.9 

Neither  agree  nor  Disagree . . .  33  2A.6 

Disagree..... .  So  41.6 

Strongly  Disagree . 4  3.0 
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26.  I  Felt  obligated  to  use  my  personal  Funds  to  support  unit  Family  programs 

Frequency  percent 


Strongly  agree .  6  4.4 

Agree . . .  26  20.7 

Neither  agree  nor  Disagree .  26  19.3 

Disagree .  61  45.2 

Strongly  Disagree . 14  10.4 


itrongly  agree . 9  6.8 

igree .  63  62.4 

leither  agree  nor  Disagree .  22  16.5 

disagree . 16  12.0 

Itrongly  Disagree .  3  2.3 


POLises  ot  NCOS  were  organized  to  support  unit  ■family  programs. 

frequency  percent 


trongly  ag^'ee . 5  3.7 

igree . 49  36.6 

leither  agree  nor  Disagree . . . 33  24.6 

isagree . 41  30.6 

strongly  Disagree. . . .  6  4,5 
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In  my  opinion,  the  Junior  O'fficers  in  my  command  had  received  adequate 
:reinir>c  on  the  Army  Family  Support  Program  prior  to  their  arrival  in 
iy  unit. 

frequency  percent 


Itrongly  agree . . . 0  0.0 

tgree . 9  6.*^ 

ieither  ag^'se  nor  Disagree . 17  12.7 

)  isagree . 79  59.0 

Itrongly  Disagree . 29  21.6 
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n  my  opinion,  the  spouses  of  junior  officers  in  my  command  had  received 
idequate  training  on  the  Army  Family  Support  Program  prior  to  their  arrival 
n  the  unit. 

frequency  percent 


Itrongly  agree . 1  0.7 

^gree . 3  2.2 

Neither  agree  nor  Disagree .  16  11.9 

lisagree . 66  49.3 

>t>'onqly  Disagree .  48  35.8 


Family  Power  -  Its  Impact  on  Unit  Peacines:. 


In  my  opinion,  tne  NCOS  in  my  command  had  received  aceq'jate  tra:ninc  on 
the  Army  Family  support  program  prior  to  their  arrival  in  the  unit. 


+re=uency 


percent 


Strongly  agree . 

Agree . 

Neither  agree  nor  Eiisagree. 

Disagree. . . . 

Strongly  Disaqree . 


my  cririn",  the  sp~:.'SF=  ot  tjCC'e  in  nj  cor.'-'ar.d  had  re-civcn  arr-:. 
trainirc  0"  t~£  Army  Family  Support  P‘'cgrar  =ricr  to  thc;,t-  arri-.a; 
in  fhe  L!r.:t. 

c-er'C,©* 


;trO"=l>  ago: . 

liqr  em . . . 

hicirnor  aa-'-eo  no?-  Disaoree, 


